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our towns.) Not that we are alone in such mistrust of orderly
development. Many a Canadian town, for instance, still preserves
in its archives an expensive set of plans prepared by Mr. Thomas H.
Mawson, which it has never quite found courage to adopt.

Our one contribution to the art of town-planning is the garden
city and suburb, of which Welwyn and Hampstead are the type
examples. So proud have we been of this contribution that only
of late years have designers appeared to have any wish to go
further, while no term has been more abused by the speculator
than that of " garden city." Other excursions into the art of
planning have been largely limited to slum clearance and new
streets such as Kingsway, London, and while this has the advantage
of leaving a dear field for experiment, it has left us with a krgely
paper science at a time when many of our cities are sufficiently
devastated to demand orderly re-planning. It would indeed be a
painful and disgraceful experience if we were to rebuild them on
their original lines, as was done in France and Belgium after the
last war, with such depressing results. The opportunity is presented
to us as clearly as it was to the monks of Ely when they built their
magnificent octagon, and it is surely not beyond our powers to rise
equally triumphant over the difficulties involved. There is space
here to refer only to one scheme of re-planning, that of Coventry,
by D. E. E. Gibson (149), which shows an imaginative handling
rare in English town-planning. Traffic circulation and access are
generously provided for, as befits a centre of the motor industry,
yet the main shopping centre is secluded from vehicular traffic, and
is architecturally related to the ancient churches. The individual
design of buildings as shown in the model is excellent, and the
whole lay-out reftxtes the common gibe that English cities are
designed about their drainage systems. It is a fine example of the
free yet organized planning now coming into vogue.

Meanwhile, in Germany, "Modernist" architecture had made
very great strides. When the tale of its early development is more
fully told, we may indeed realize how much we owe to our present
foe in this respect. The first pioneers were followed by men such
as Professor Gropius, who himself trained a very efficient band of
followers. Peter Behrens and Erich Mendelsohn produced designs
of real polish*, very different from the first clumsy attempts at
ratioxialism, and it was not long before news of their exploits began
to be eagerly followed over here. In fact all these men have since
practised* or designed buildings, in this country.

10 Holland, too, the work of H. P. Berlage was followed by that
of designers such as W. M. Dudok and J. J. P. Oud, while even
Sweden, which had produced a simplified traditional architecture of
almost Gteciau digoity, began to turn more and more to purely
rational forms.